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settlement; it serves foremost " the coffin ", but it is rendered
somewhat obsolete, especially with regard to the needs of a
redistributed population and industry. One reason is that the
deep inlets of Liverpool, Bristol, London and Hull, and to a
minor degree of Newcastle, prevent a rational planning of the
railway system as long as they are considered as factual obstacles.
It will be one of the major tasks to remedy these conditions by
building bridges and/or tunnels.
If we look at a map showing the distribution of population in
1700 or 1800 we find that the population was at that time more
evenly spread over the country than to-day. At about 1700
the centre of gravity of the population was on both sides of a
line between London and Manchester. This area included the
important ports of London and Bristol. At about 1800 the
picture has changed: Lancashire, Warwick, West Riding, and
Staffordshire were most populated besides the London area.
Although within these four districts the developing industrial
zones coincide mainly with the coalfields, it is not yet the coal
which produces these agglomerations of population. Only a
certain localisation of individual industries is developing. In
Warwick and Staffordshire especially the iron industry and
pottery, in East Lancashire and in the West Riding of Yorkshire
textile industries, are concentrating and contributing to the
growth of certain towns. At about 1800 all this was only
beginning. The far greater part of the population was living
in the country. There was not yet a clear distinction between
town and country labourers. Many industrial workers were
farm labourers with better pay than farm hands. These relatively
higher wages were paid especially where a certain shortage of
labour developed, namely in the neighbourhood of the more
and more industrialised towns. It is, however, characteristic of
the times around 1800 that the already more densely peopled
centres of population were increasing more quickly than the
rest, although the contrast between the agricultural and industrial
counties was not yet strong.
Gradually a new fabric and structure of settlement is being
created by the development of communications and the increased
exchange of goods between various regions. Great Britain,
almost the end of the world during the Roman Period, is becoming
more and more its centre. In the Middle Ages each region was
more or Jess self-supporting as a consequence of primitive
transport; the supply could be satisfied only unSystematically,
and in many cases the soil had to be used for purposes for which
it was not fitted^ To-day the situation is changing. We can
jase the^land to title best advantage by a national and specialised
oiltivation leading to the interdependence of all regions. We